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YOLUME XXIV. 


A BOCCHERINI QUARTETTE. 
Luigi Boccherini, born 1740—died 1806. 
Translated for the Visitor, from the German of Elise Polko 
BY ELISE J. ALLEN. 
[ Concluded, | 


UT was Paris really so inaccessibly far from Weimar? 
O, Saint Cecilia! To be allowed to bring out for the first 
time his new quartette for the great King, with the aid of the 
honest, conscientious German musicians, before the niece of 
his high patron, and amid the fantastic surroundings of an- 
cient trees! What an intoxicating idea! Luigi Boccherini 
felt suddenly courage for a journey to the moon, to say 
nothing of Weimar, if so he might hear a verdict upon that 
work which was the first that he had ever composed liter- 
ally ‘‘upon command.” During three days he went about 
as in a dream, almost without eating, drinking and sleeping— 
on the fourth day the celebrated musician had disappeared. 
‘‘He will come again, for how can anyone live far from Paris ? 
(nd especially Luigi Boccherini!’’ Thus consolingly spoke 
his friends, who vainly knocked at his locked door. 
* * aK * * * * * * 


In our day it seems to us like a fairy story, when we read 
of that delightful time in which the Duchess Anna Amalia, 
having transferred to her eldest son, Karl August, then 
eighteen years of age, the cares of the government, had 
tinally been enabled to shape her life according to her most 
earnest inclinations, and had become the patron of art and 
learning. Full of a youthful joyousness, she breathed freely 
after her release from an existence of the sternest devotion 
to duty, and gave herself completely to a cheerful, philo- 
sophical enjoyment of the most noble society, and of exclu- 
sive fostering and advancement of the fine arts. It was as if 
there had been ushered in a time in which the roses should 
never fade; as if the nightingales in the park of Tiefurt had 
never sung so gloriously; as if the heavens had never hung 
so brilliantly above the old trees and the heads of the erst- 
while so serious men and women. Permeating everything 
was a breath of joyousness, which satisfied the old, and in- 
toxicated the young, above all, the poets and artists. Let- 
ters out of those days, written by the most varied contempo- 
raries, unanimously describe this era as heart-quickening ; a 
wholly new spirit had seized the place. It is true that old 
Weimar shook its head, but finally it rejoiced with the 
joyous. 

Wieland, who still at that time was first among the poets 
of the place, belonged among the closest and most enthusi- 
astic friends of the Duchess; the young Goethe found in her, 
at his first appearance, a true, motherly protectress ; later, 
she drew into her most intimate circle Frederick Schiller, and 
the spirituelle Merk was to her always a welcome counselor. 
To the latter Wieland wrote, August 1, 1779, with jestingly 
jealous complaint: 

**Concerning Her Excellency, Anna Amalia, | know noth- 
ing since your departure, except that during the whole time 
she has had the Countess Bernstorff and Bode with her, and 
has plunged herself /éfe baissée into music, also, that Kranz, 
with a few chamber musicians, has resided for three weeks 
in Ettersburg, and there is such tinkling, fiddling, blowing, 
and piping that the dear little angels in heaven might rejoice 
over it. It is well for the good lady that she is capable 
lour-a-tour of this absorbing fondness for music.”’ 

It was a summer evening in Ettersburg, in that forest of 
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which the learned Bottcher, writing of those days, relates 
that there ‘‘a genuine gipsy innkeeping was carried on, there 
were commodies by torchlight in the forest, and music; Bode 
played the first violin, and Count Einsiedel assisted at the 
‘cello. The most beautiful quartettes were dashed off, and 
the ever-obliging Von Seckendorf composed and versified 
whatever was desired.” 

Certain it is that in those days the ancient trees looked 
down upon a gay life in the evening light. Yonder the 
moon was already—as is sung in the old folksong—rising 
‘*stealthily.”” The cheerfulness of the Duchess was unmar- 
red by a wish. She had collected her sons and her favorite 
trusted ones about her; among the names of the latter some 
were celebrated, others were unknown. The old Oeser, the 
far-famed painter and connoisseur of Leipzig, was there, and 
again it was the ever-jealous Wieland who sent to his friend 
Merk a report also concerning this guest: ‘‘ Your unchange- 
able patroness now has Oeser with her, and employs herself 
with her new camera obscura from sunrise to sunset.” 

Of course no one made sketches on this especial moon- 
light evening, but the clear-peering artist eyes of Oeser were 
delighted by the effects of the light and the group of trees, 
not less than by the many charming women, who, fairy- 
like and alluringly, glided by in white garments. All the 
guests of the Duchess moved about, as usual, free from 
every restraint of etiquette, for in the presence of this lofty- 
minded woman each person could always abandon himself 
to his natural joyousness Like a merry, teasing Kobold, 
the little, eccentric form of the gifted maid of honor, Thus- 
nelde von Hochhausen, emerged, now here, now there, unen- 
vious of her more graceful sisters. The elegant Count Seck- 
endorf acted as director of this féte. For the Duchess there 
had been erected, under a gigantic, shady beech tree, a 
throne, laid with carpet, and adorned with garlands of roses. 
On the broad steps of the throne, at the feet of Anna Amalia, 
the favorites in the Duchess’s retinue reclined in charming 
and picturesque groups. 

Not far from the throne a large space had been covered 
with planks and surmounted with a canopy. Here stood 
music-desks, for various string quartettes were to be per- 
formed, and among them a new one, by an unknown com- 
poser. Bode himself had urgently recommended the latter 
to his high patroness, and had begged that he might be al- 
lowed to bring for the ‘cello part the composer himself, whom 
he designated as a friend recently arrived from Paris. He 
spoke of him as a skillful Italian musician, and of his ‘cello- 
playing as masterful. Riding on a hay- wagon, adorned with 
green branches, came that lighthearted folk, the musicians. 
They brought a peculiar tutelar deity, in the form of a truly 
ideal woman, clad in Greek garments, with roses in her hair. 
It was the singer, Corona Schroeter, formerly the pupil of 
the old Leipzig Cantor, Hiller, and wondrously beautiful. _ It 
became at once evident that the stranger from the French 
capital was as much captivated by her as were his German 
colleagues—as was all the world. 

Even the Duchess received the general favorite with es- 
pecial graciousness, as the young Goethe approached with 
her. Well mated were Goethe and the beautiful singer, and 
ever and ever again during the evening were they found to- 
gether. But the Italian, Luigi, also attracted attention by his 
southern face, his fiery eyes, and his self-possessed and ele- 
gant manners. When all the groups had been arranged, 
and the performance of the string quartette was about to 
begin, the old Oeser enthusiastically exclaimed: 
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‘‘Alas, why am | not thirty years younger, that | might 
paint a picture of the scene which! now behold, a picture 
full of the splendor of color, that should tell to a poor pos- 
terity how happy we have been, at the feet of our noble 
lady, in the forest of Ettersburg!”’ 

But how entrancing sounded the music in the forest, what 
fantastic shapes everything assumed—the illuminated music- 
desks, the bright lamps flashing and quivering here and 
there—who could transfer and fix upon canvas a picture like 
this? One wondered if the two at the left of the rose- 
bedecked throne of the Duchess heard and saw much of all 
this. Many doubted it, perhaps, also, the smiling lady her- 
self, who som-‘imes glanced at the two. 

And the moinent came in which, after a merry, sunshiny 
quartette out of the eternally-young, childishly-joyous heart 
of Father Haydn, there emerged a warm, sparkling tone- 
picture—a breath of tone-color from the south, full of grace, 
and of the joy of life, as if created for just this summer 
evening, and for this free, subtle-minded company, which 
was listening to it. The tone of the strange ‘cello had the 
effect of a full flood of moonlight, as it now so enticingly filled 
‘* thicket and vale.”” As the last note died away, a ringing 
shout broke forth, and an ‘‘ Evviva /’’ rewarded the Italian 
composer, the friend of Bode. , 

‘*And such a player and tone-master has remained un- 
known. How can that be possible?” asked Anna Amalia, 
and graciously motioned to the ’cellist to approach her, at 
the same time handing him a blooming rose. 

‘*Not wholly unknown,” said Bode, who approached, 
beaming with joy, and bowing low. ‘‘Since his latest work 
has met with favor here, he ventures to remove his incog- 
nito before our noble and gracious lady. Tothe name Luigi 
belongs another, which we long have known, and which 
is celebrated in France and in Italy—Boccherini. The fa- 
vorite composer of the great King has just played before our 
Duchess, and begs for a gracious word of intercession with 
his high protector; for no less a person than King Frederic 
ordered the work, which here upon German soil has passed 
through its first ordeal of fire.” 

‘*Boccherini!” passed from lip to lip. 

‘‘Corona Schroeter!” called out the Duchess quickly, 
‘‘bring some budding sprays, and make a wreath for 
the musical friend of our uncle! Only the hands of an 
artist should present to him this well-deserved reward.” 
And turning graciously towards the fortunate composer, she 
plunged into an absorbing conversation about the land of her 
longing—Italy. 

The beautiful singer, however, arose, hastened to the near- 
est pavilion, which had been lavishly decorated with flowers 
and branches of all kinds, for the banquet-tables. The 
young Goethe remained at her side. But, in spite of the 
abundance of the material, the choice could not have been 
especially light, for it was a long time before Luigi Boccherini 
received his completed ‘‘ wreath of joy.” 

The Italian never forgot this poetical performance, amid the 
German trees, of the quartette which he had written ‘‘ upon 
command,” and still less did he forget the enchanting be- 
stower of the wreath. The quartette brought to Luigi a 
year’s income from Frederic the Great, but Luigi himself, so 
said his colleagues, had brought about a fabulous piece of 
good fortune. 

+ * * os ok * » * * 

This was the quartette, which, on that summer evening in 
the now vanished Hiller House, near the pontoon at Cologne, 
floated out upon the air, accompanied by the rushing of the 
waves of the great stream outside. 


‘* Like the swell of some great tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June.” 
—Longfellow. 
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‘““THE ONLY ROAD TO PARNASSUS.” 
MR. JOHN TOWERS. 


Mes! of us know the Parnassus of the past was the seat 
of Apollo, the Muses and the Delphic Oracle, and that 
it was a crowning ambition of the aspiring Greeks of those 
days to climb it and revel in its mysteries and glories. 
Most of us do not know, however, or, if we do know, we 
are very prone to forget it, that this pilgrimage and final 
ascent meant hardships and privations to which those of 
the most daring of modern mountaineers sink into utter 
insignificance. The roads, for instance, were all rugged and 
broken, and the approach to the sacred mountain itself was 
blocked by dense forests, turgid streams, and trackless and 
rock-bound paths. All these obstacles and difficulties, not- 
withstanding, the brave old Greeks got there somehow or 
other, and were rewarded, let us hope, by the transcendent 
beauties of the scene, and by the favor of the gods whose 
good offices they invoked. Now, that which is true of the 
past, is just as true of the present. There is still no rose 
without its thorn, no crown without its cross. To us mod- 
erns, Parnassus means, ‘simply, the highest attainable sum- 
mit of human excellence and perfection, and you may take 
my word for it that this enviable summit will never be 
reached by any human being without a strong will, and an 
equally strong effort. The trouble nowadays is that many, 
one might almost say the majority, of students fondly imag- 
ine that they will attain the goal without the effort. They 
seem to think that they, anyhow, are heaven-sent geniuses, 
who are going to accomplish in months all that it took their 
forerunners years to compass. The sooner they disabuse 
their minds of this fatally erroneous and foolish idea the 
better. Anyone who has lived and toiled longer than they, 
will give them the assurance that they have had to work 
steadily and long to acquire even the little they know, and 
that even now they stand only at the threshold of knowl- 
edge, and see before them the boundless shore wholly unex- 
plorei— 
So vast is art; so narrow human wit. 


THE EISTEDDFOD—WHAT IS IT ? 


[Ex-Postmaster General Thomas L,. James, who visited Cincinnati last 
month, is an enthusiastic Eisteddfod man. The following interesting sketch 
is abridged from an extended article by him on the subject of this Welsh Fes- 
tival. The readers of the Visitor will remember that Barter Johns’ Cantata, 
** Bel and the Dragon,” which was recently described in this paper, won the 
first prize at the great Eisteddfod of 1893, in Wales,—Epb. Visiror. } 


A* Eisteddfod (pronounced as if it were spelled aisteth- 
vode) is to the native Welshman what the Saengerfest is 
to the German; more than any other custom it is represent- 
ative of his country, and arouses his national pride. The lit- 
eral meaning of the word is ‘‘a session, or sitting.”” Va- 
rious accounts are given of the origin of this festival. Some 
Welsh scholars claim that it dates back to centuries before 
the Christian era, and that it grew out of the custom of de- 
ciding public questions by what was called ‘‘rhaith gwlad” 
(country’s voice). Others say it originated in the fourth cen- 
tury, about which time the laws of Wales were remodeled 
and codified, and the motto ‘‘ Y Gwirn Erhyn y Byd” (The 
Truth Against the World) was adopted. elshmen believe 
that the festival has been celebrated more or less regularly 
since the time of King Alfred, when one of the meetings 
was Said to have been presided over by his tutor, Asser 
Menevensis, a monk of St. David. According to the ancient 
laws of Wales there were three kinds of Eisteddfodan: the 
Royal, which enacted the laws; of Justice, where criminals 
were tried, and where legal questions were decided; and 
Bardic, according to the privilege and custom of bards. 

At an Eisteddfod in Wales the public proceedings begin 
each day at noon. A procession is formed in the central 
part of the town or village, where a circle of twelve stones 
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has been made, which represent the signs of the zodiac. The 
stones are more or less imposing in size, and are placed at 
an equal distance around what is called the logan stone. 
From the center of this circle the master of the ceremonies 
makes the following proclamation in Welsh and English: 
“Truth Against the World.” In the year one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-three, the sun on the autumnal 
equinox at the hour of noon, on the fourth day of August, 
after due proclamation, this Gorsedd is opened at Ruthin, with 
invitation to all who may assemble here, where no weapon 
is unsheathed against them; and judgment will be pro- 
nounced - og all works of genius submitted for adjudi- 
cation, in the face of the sun, the eye of light, ‘‘ The Truth 
Against the World.” A trumpet blast announces that the 
proceedings are opened. The leading bard, or archbard, 
standing on the logan stone, then delivers the following 
prayer: 
** Grant, O God, Thy protection; 

And in protection, strength; 

And in strength, understanding ; 

And in understanding, knowledge; ' 

And in knowledge, knowledge of the just; 

And in knowledge of the just, the love of it; 

And in that love, the love of all existences; 

And in the love of all existences, the love of God. 

God and all goodness ! ”’ 


In an Eisteddfod conducted after the most ancient and or- 
thodox fashion, after this opening prayer by the chief bard, 
he unsheathes his sword, and exclaims, ‘‘ The Truth Against 
the World!” After a short pause, he asks: ‘‘Is there peace?” 
The members standing within the circle seize the sword and 
respond, ‘‘Peace!” the question and answer being repeated 
three times. Then the chief bard opens the proceedings with 
the announcement: ‘‘In the face of the sun, the eye of light, 
| declare the Eisteddfod opened.” 

Southey’s description of one of these meetings, as they 
were conducted in the early days of Welsh history, will 


occur to the reader: 
** There is the eye 

Of light, and in the face of day the rites 
Began, Upon the stone of covenant 
The sheathed sword was laid; the master then 
Raised up his voice, and cried, ‘ Let them who seek 
The high degree and sacred privilege 
Of bardic science and of Cimbric lore 
Here to the bards of Britain make their claim!’ 
Thus having said, the master made the youths 
Approach the place of peace, and merit there 
The bard’s most honorable name. At that 
Heirs and transmitters of the ancient light 
The youths advanced; they heard the Cimbric lore, 
From earliest days preserved; they struck their harps, 
And each in due succession raised the song.” 


In modern days the vast audience, which at some meet- 
ings numbers nearly twenty thousand persons, after the 
opening ceremony, adjourns to the pavilion. The president 
of the day (there is a new president for each day's proceed- 
ings) is escorted to this building, which will accommodate 
about four thousand persons. Much of the time each day is 
occupied in the presentation of prizes for literary productions 
which have been considered by the judges before the meet- 
ing takes place. Letters are read, often from: persons well 
known in the literary or scientific world, who name the 
prize-winners in the different literary competitions. Some- 
limes medals are given, but more often a sum of money, 
varying from $5 to $750. 

‘During the past five or six years prizes in the literary class 
have been given as follows: ‘‘The Comparative Merits of the 
Remains of Ancient Literature in the Welsh, Irish, and Gaelic 
Divisions of the Celtic Languages,” prize, £87; ‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of Welsh Traditions Upon the Literature of Europe,’’ 
63 guineas; ‘‘The Industrial Sources of Wales, and the Best 
Means of Developing Them,” £50; ‘‘The Woolen Manu- 
factures of South Wales,” £75. The musical competitions 
(a very important feature of the festival) are adjudicated on 
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the spot. Sometinies a song will have to be sung by a 
dozen competitors in succession, and then a second time by 
two or three of them, in order to give the judges an oppor- 
tunity to arrive at a correct decision. Singing in Welsh ex- 
temporaneously to the rnusic of the harp is one of the most 
difficult performances, !»ecause the player of the harp is at 
liberty to change the tune without notice, a proceeding 
which would certainly be embarrassing to anyone but a na- 
tive Welshman accustomed to take part in such contests. 

Choral singing is especially enjoyed by the audience. In 
fact, singing is very popular with Welshmen, both here and 
abroad. Some one once called Wales ‘‘a sea of song.”’ In 
these contests the musicians, both vocal and instrumental, 
are selected beforehand, after they have been heard by the 
judges in private, and only the competent performers are al- 
lowed to appear in public. 

Each of the three days of the festival is occupied by the 
publication of awards, the presentation of prizes, by musi- 
cal competitions and orations, the latter being given in 
either the Welsh or English tongue. 

The principal honor connected with the festival. and the 
one most coveted by the contestants, is what is called 
‘‘chairing the bard.”” A prize is offered for an ode of 2,500 
lines. This must be written in the Welsh language, and ac- 
cording to certain rules of construction, which are very diffi- 
cult to follow. Only a writer who has not only the poetical 
gift well developed, but a thorough knowledge of the Welsh 
language, can hope to win the prize. If he does win it, he 
is looked upon as a man of exceptional ability. He is es- 
corted to the platform amidst the cheers of the vast audi- 
ence and the stirring strains of the band of music. He is then 
formally declared to be one of the bards of the isle of Britain. 
This ceremony is quite imposing, and is celebrated on the 
last day of the festival, which is called ‘‘Chair Day.”” Some 
contestants receive degrees as chief bards of vocal singing; 
others as primary, secondary, or probationary students; and 
some as bards, students, and teachers of instrumental sing- 
ing upon the harp. There are four degrees in the poetical 
and five in the musical faculty. 


IMPERSONALITY IN CHURCH MUSIC. 
BY R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN. 


AN important feature of church music, which should be 
borne in mind by choir singers who propose to dis- 
charge their musical duties in a thoroughly conscientious 
manner, is the impersonal character of the music performed 
in church, says the above writer in the Evangelist. 

A natural tendency on the part of organists and singers is 
to forget, in the performance of their respective parts of the 
musical service, that they are in their positions for a quite 
different purpose than to exhibit their artistic abilities. Of 
course it is impossible to entirely disassociate the idea of per- 
formance from the rendition in church of anthems, quartets 
and solos; but just so far as this is done, just so far does the 
music take on the character of true church music. 

Choir members are not the only ones prone to regard mu- 
sic in the church as a mere performance. Congregations 
frequently retire from the church talking of ‘‘ How well Miss 
Soprano sung today,” and thinking very little about the real 
meaning of that solo. These are facts bearing upon the con- 
dition of and the atmosphere surrounding church music. 
This condition can not be changed at once, but only by a 
slow and gradual process. If a few churches each year, 
when making changes in the personnel of their choirs, would 
place their music and their choirs in proper relation to the 
other parts of the service, the reform movement would 
spread more and more rapidly. It seems to be pretty well 
understood that something is wrong with the music in many 
churches, but the remedy is not so fully appreciated as it 
might be. 
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If those churches in which the music is regarded simply as 
an ornament can eliminate the personal element from the 
choir in their singing and the congregation in their listening, 
they will accomplish the greatest step toward making their 
music what it should be—a religious power. 

More of the personal element will be found in churches 
having quartet choirs than elsewhere. In the nature of the 
case individualism will assert itself. A disproportionate 
amount of solo work where there is a chorus choir will also 
create a tendency toward personality. Solos have their place, 
but they are doubtless more in keeping with churchly dignity 
when they appear incidentally in an anthem. Organ solos 
seem to lack the personal element more than vocal numbers, 
and it is comparatively easy for an organist to sink his per- 
sonality in his instrument. Yet many organs are played in 
church ina way which attracts more attention than is proper. 
‘*Crazy combinations” and bizarre effects are entirely out of 
place, and serve to degrade both music and musician. 

Earnestness of purpose should be a necessary qualification 
in every organist and choir-singer. Their great ruling pur- 
pose should ever be to play and sing for religion's sake. 
Cooperative respect should be given to the choir by each and 
every member of the congregation, including the minister. 
We firmly believe that true church music can be had in any 
church that will set about getting it in the right way. Now 
is the time to begin; don’t put it off another year. 


THE VIOLIN AND ITS ANCESTRY. 
BY W. FRANCIS GATES. 
[ Concluded.] 

t= prices set on their intruments by the makers them- 

selves, the appreciation in value, and the immense sums 
now demanded for the works of the old masters, form a most 
interesting topic, to which, however, we can give but short 
space. 

"Seethedes received for each violin four Louis d’or, and 
these same instruments today would amount to thousands 
of dollars in value. His violoncellos he sold for a larger sum. 
Stradivarius’ instruments were not appreciated in their earli- 
er days in England, for it is related that a merchant, named 
Cervetto, took some ‘‘Strad” ‘cellos to England and put 
them on sale, but not being able to get five pounds apiece 
for them he sent them back to Italy as a bad investment. 
They would now bring several thousands of dollars each. 

While his ’cellos were thus lightly valued in England in 
those days, we find a Cremona violin selling in 1662 for 
$100. A‘‘Strad’”’’cello which 
had been played by three gen- 
erations of the Servais family 
was offered at 100,000 francs 
when placed on sale a few 
years ago in Vienna. 

The phrase ‘‘ worth _ its 
weight in gold” may well be 
applied to such transactions. 
On weighing a Stradivarius 
violin sold in 1856 it was 
found to have brought $200 
an ounce. The great bass 
player, Dragonetti, had a cel- 
ebrated Stradivarius double- 
bass, which he valued at 
$5,000. It would now probably bring two or three times 
that amount. 

In 1716 Stradivarius made a violin, which in 1760 he sold 
to a Count Salabue, after whose death it was purchased in 
1824 by Tarisio, the peripatetic violin-collector. He kept 
the treasure hidden, but after his death it was ferreted out 
by Vuillaume who, in turn, on his death, left it to Alard, 
the violinist, his son-in-law. A few years ago it was sold 
to a Scotch violin-collector for $10,000. ; 





ANGEL PLAYING A REBEC, 


From Italian painting of 13th Century. 
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Madame Norman Neruda gave $10,000 for one ‘‘ Strad 
which had belonged to Ernst, and Wilhelmj paid $15,000 
for another, for which he was afterward offered $25,000 
Fritz Giese, one of the best ‘cellists in this country, has a 
‘*Strad” ’cello which he values quite highly. 

Stradivarius is not alone in bringing high sums. Amati's 
and Guarnerius’ instruments have had a similar appreciation 
in value. In 1790, Foster, the English instrument dealer, 
sold a Nicholas Amati for $85, and in 1804 another for $150. 
These would now bring from $1,000 to $1,500 each. In 
1827 one of his ‘cellos sold for $1,400, and in 1859 a violin 
by the brothers Amati brought $700. 
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VIOLINS OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


(From an ancient manuscript.) 


It may be imagined that some of the fiddles of Guarne- 
rius ‘‘del Jesu” brought him originally but a pittance; but 
in 1826 we hear of one of his ‘cellos bringing $600. Wie- 
niawski’s Guarnerius was sold to Hubey, of Brussels, for 
$15,000, and Ferdinand David's favorite instrument, a Guar- 
nerius, was bought by Zajic, of the Strasburg Conservatory, 
for $20,000. 

Ole Bull was the owner of a rare Gasparo da Salo violin, 
for which he paid 800 thalers to the heirs of Rhehazek, of 
Vienna. The latter valued it so highly that he refused to 
sell it during his lifetime at any price, but promised Ole Bull 
that he should be the first to have opportunity to buy it after 
his death. Bull used it at most of his concerts, and at his 
death it passed into the hands of an American amateur. 

Vuillaume charged $60 for his violins and $80 for his 
’cellos. Of course the prices now set on his instruments are 
much higher. High-priced instruments are still being made, 
though they are greatly in the minority. One New York 
maker values his best violins at $500 each. 

General Morgan Melville, of Cincinnati, related that his 
father, who, by the way, was an aide-de-camp to La Fayette, 
gave 1,500 acres of land, then valued at a dollar per acre, for 
a Stainer violin that took his fancy. This was quite a fair 
price in those days, but the value of the payment would be 
somewhat enhanced now by the fact that this land is at 
present covered by the city of Pittsburg. As Stainer rarely 
received more than six florins for his violins, that violin 
would have been a good investment could the original pur- 
chaser have waited two hundred and twenty-five years to 
realize on his investment. 

The prices above stated may seem, in some cases, to be 
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incredulously large. | give them as related by various 
authorities, but would not like to personally vouch for their 
accuracy in every Case. 

To go to the other extreme in prices, we find commercial 
violins produced in immense quantities in France and Ger- 
many at ridiculously low prices. About the Black Forest, 
where the material may be had for the taking, and where 
labor is extremely cheap, large numbers of such fiddles (for 
one is tempted to yield to the popular idea and not call them 
violins) are put upon the market. 

Some villages are given over to this fiddle-making. At 
Markneukirchen, in Saxony, 
one may purchase fiddles at 
eighteen cents apiece! And 
one of the French factories at 
Mirecourt follows with close 
competition. 

* * 

It has long been a source of 
great satisfaction to certain vir- 
tuosi and wealthy amateurs to 
make collections of old and 
rare violins. While this keeps 
these valuable instruments out 
of use for a time, it certainly 
acts as a preservative, and 
future generations get the 
benefit of what we are de- 





A STRADIVARIUS VIOLIN 


rived. 

Paganini had in his collection, among many other Cre- 
monas, a ‘* Strad,” a small Guarnerius, an Amati, a ‘‘Strad” 
bass and the large Guarnerius, which was given to him, and 
which he loved so much that he gave it to his native city of 
Genoa to keep it sacred from the profaning touch of any 
succeeding artist. 1 believe this wish has been followed in 
every case, with one exception, that of his pupil Sivori. 

A good example of the wealthy amateur was Gillott, the 
millionaire Birmingham (Eng.) pen-manufacturer. He had 
a penchant (no pun intended) for collecting violins and let- 
ting them be unused and uncared for. He was not a player 
himself, and it is a question whether he realized the possi- 
bilities of any one of his valuable collections. At his death 
there was found in one room of his factory over $200,000 
worth of fiddles, and in other rooms many ‘cellos and bass- 
es. At one period of his collection he had probably the 
largest number (over five hundred) of valuable Italian instru- 
ments ever owned at one time by a single person. 


HOW THEY BEHAVED. 


| )®: JOHNSON’S table manners were bad. He ate with 
all his might of whatever was handy, never waiting to 
see whether others had been served or not. 

Gladstone is polite to everybody. At his country home 
he knows everyone in the vicinity, and has a kindly word 
lor even the poorest farm laborer. 

Daniel Webster was lofty and dignified. His abstraction 
sometimes created the impression of incivility where no dis- 
courtesy was intended. 

_Walter Scott was almost too polite. His unwillingness to 
disoblige others, even in small matters, often caused him 
great inconvenience. 

Mozart was accustomed to good society all his life, and 
a pleasing manners and address. He charmed everyone 

e met. 

Alexander Dumas was gruff to most persons, but when 
he felt in a good humor, could be as polite as a dancing- 
master. 

Goethe’s manners were simple and unaffected. He greeted 
all aie as his equals and delighted everyone whom he 
met. 

Andrew Jackson was rough in his manners, but could be 
polite when he pleased. He was always courteous to ladies. 


Chesterfield was so graceful that one of his contemporaries 
said it was worth a journey across England to see him bow. 

Byron was affable to his equals and to those whom he 
wished to please, but haughty and distant to most others. 

Haydn was the personification of courtesy. He once 
said, ‘‘It does not pay to be impolite, even to a dog.” 

Tallyrand owed his success in life, to no small extent, to 
the uniform courtesy with which he treated everyone. 

Beethoven was rude and gruff, and seemed to be in a per- 
petual bad humor with himself and everyone else. 

Sydney said that the soul of politeness lay in preferring 
the happiness of others to your own. 

Marcus Aurelius was said to be the politest Roman Em- 
peror who ever sat on the throne. 

Henry Clay was said to make the most engaging bow of 
any gentleman of his time. 

Bancroft was rather reserved than otherwise with most 
persons whom he met. 

Monroe was, even in his own time, called ‘‘a gentleman 
of the old school.” 

Goldsmith was ill bred and too much inclined to talk 
about himself. 

Justinian inculcated politeness on every official of the 
empire. 

Bret Harte is said to ape the behavior of the English aris- 
tocracy. 

Fox would never stand covered in the presence of ladies. 

Burns always ate with his knife. 


ONLY A SONG. 
BUT IT INTERRUPTED THE SLAUGHTER OF TWO GREAT ARMIEs. 


T the first day's battle of Corinth, Miss., October 3, 1862, 
the Sixteenth Wisconsin Infantry was in General John 
McArthur’s brigade. The two divisions of the Federal army 
that had been sent out to impede the advance of Price and 
Van Dorn’s armies, after a hot and bloody engagement, had 
been driven from their first position, and, falling back 
through the woods, had formed a new line of battle. A 
strong skirmish line was thrown out, and again we awaited 
the advance of the enemy, whose lines were moving cau- 
tiously through the heavy timber in our front. The Confed- 
erate lines were drawing uncomfortably near, and the shots 
on the skirmish lines were becoming more frequent, when 
the regiment on our right made an attempt to sing some one 
of the many patriotic war songs of those days. But there 
was no enthusiasm, and the attempt to sing was a dismal 
failure. 

It was then that Hunt, a unique character in Company G, 
of our regiment, who had a stentorian voice, with a decid- 
edly nasal twang to it, began to sing 

‘*Come, ye sinners, poor and needy, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore! 
Jesus ready, stands to save you, 
Full of pity, love and power.” 

Around the music of that old hymn a thousand memories 
of home, in ‘‘ God’s country,” were clustered, and a thou- 
sand voices joined in singing the familiar words. The ad- 
vancing Confederate lines halted and listened. The firing on 
the skirmish line had ceased. The men ordered arms and 
leaned on their muskets. The cannoneers for once torgot 
their duty, perhaps apprehensive that the thunder of their 
guns might disconcert the Confederates, who had now 
caught the inspiration and joined in the singing of 

** Turn to the Lord and seek salvation! 
Sound the praise of His dear name! 
Glory, honor and salvation! 
Christ, the Lord, has come to reign!” 

Thousand of voices on each side took up the second verse. 
Never had the woods of Mississippi rung with such a 
chorus of voices. Never had two great armies stopped their 
bloody strife to listen to such music. 

The hymn was sung through to the end, and then from 
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the Confederate side went up three cheers, mingled with 
some laughter, the echoes of which had not died away when 
a shot rang out from the skirmish line, followed in quick suc- 
cession by others, proclaiming the truce ended, and in a few 
moments the lines were engaged in deadly conflict. 


STUDIO TALK—I.* 
MAIDIE E. BARNITZ. 


‘**T*HE charm about art life is that you have full sweep. No 

barb-wire fences of conventional things, or moral laws 
at which you must rein up, but from horizon to horizon 
yours. 

No wonder that the ancients took the man on horseback 
for a god. 

‘That's not so hard to understand as why we love the copy 
of a thing when that same object in the street does not 
attract our notice.” 

‘‘Is it we lack discrimination for ourselves, or faith in our 
opinions, or that the evanescence of realities defies our close 
attention?” 

‘*] sometimes think it is because we do not live in the 
same world, and when by moments we can look together 
at some natural thing there is a charm about the act by 
reason of its rareness.”’ 

‘*At any rate we are made—the most of us—so that we 
love this pictured life and music, reaching out soft hands to 
lift us higher than we know, and the deep forest’s solitude.” 

‘*But nature—why does nature end the minute we see 
walls and towers?” 

‘Each city is individual and different from every other.” 

‘‘Give me a day, and just the streets, to wander aimless on 
and on, unknown, unnoticed, through their labyrinths, to 
dream their dreams and live their life, their myriad multi- 
colored life, till through Wagnerian discords you behold the 
motif and the purpose of the whole, and drunk with all the 
beauty of the thing, drift on and on, hearing the last hack 
rumble on the streets forgetful are you prince or artisan, 
since all created things are yours that you are able to enjoy.” 

‘I’ve heard you speak of this before.” 

‘And I am likely to weary you with many repetitions.” 

‘*! am a man of one idea; my one idea; there is one life, 
a thing we touch at intervals, to only live by momentary 
thrills which measure years to make, and then, like Gany- 
mede, slip back into the dreary pasture-land of every-day 
existence.” 

‘‘How can a man who is no more than just material, put 
in to fill up cracks in earth’s affairs, enjoy the life he is liv- 
ing?” 

‘‘How could a thirty-second note in a Beethoven sym- 
phony, supposing it were animate and conscious of the life 
it lived, enjoy its own position?” 

‘*The spot you stand on is not much; you only need a 
point of view, for let your life be rounded as it may, unless 
you get the good of all, you are poor beside the laborer who 
has retained through drudgery’s drill this dream life’s thistle- 
down which bears aloft the actual dull routine of days as 
necessary ballast.”’ 

‘‘A child will sit and play for hours with bits of broken 
glass or toys—a little later in his life leave him to self- 
amusement, these things no longer entertain, and then he 
says complacently, | have outgrown childish trinkets.” 

‘‘In truth, he has cast away a thing which under many 
forms is still the only pleasure in the world, the power of 
changing consciousness at will.” 

‘*Young children generally have this, but those who manage 
to retain up to their life's maturer thought the simple power 
of being glad, and seeing through the smoke of years all 
things in their first freshness, are, oh, so rare, we call them 


* The Visiror is promised a series of articles on Art subjects by Miss 
Barnitz, which we are sure will be of interest and use.—Eb. Vistror. 
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seers, and think it blessing just to look out through their 
eyes at natural things, for it is this more than superiority of 
mind that constitutes the artist.” 

‘*Any intelligent, observing man can copy life from the out- 
side, but such things do not satisfy.” 

‘*You must have power of thinking from your subject's 
points of view.” 

‘* You must have lived your own life first.” 

‘*You must—this is imperative—enjoy the things you are 
doing, for if you don’t enjoy your work, and thrill to feel it 
growing in your hands, no living human being ever will.” 

‘**But what you started out to say—”’ 

‘‘Was, that we long for larger life, and having grown too 
wise to show more fairy circles on the ground, we plow the 
fields, we reap the corn, and point to murderers’ graves in- 
stead, because just plowed fields will not do; and all the 
while before our eyes stretches the Eden we have lost, the 
natural state of mind we knew, and which all geniuses 
retain—for genius is no more than natural attitude of mind, 
which must perceive each passing thought, being impres- 
sionable.” 

‘For but observe—all artists are so, and the end of art is 
after all to sweep away the barriers of the thine and mine, 
until we throw ourselves off from ourselves, and, reincarnate, 
look from other eyes, so coming to our whole inheritance.’’ 


CHINESE MUSIC AND INSTRUMENTS. 


he the April Vistror we gave a sketch of the Japanese and 
and their music. Here follows a description of some of 
the musical instruments of the Chinese. As the war between 
the two nations is about at an end it will be some advantage 
to both peoples to give some attention to their musical im- 
provement, the need of which will be seen from a study of 
these articles. 
When Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
She never dreamed of anything as inharmonious as a Chinese 
band, or she would have cried, as did Orisino: 
- If (such) music be the food of love, play on; 
Give me excess of it, that surfeiting 
The appetite may sicken and die. 

A sad sacrifice, but befitting the impending tragedy. 

A Chinese band is limited as to number. In this respect 
it has perhaps a little the best of the average American band. 
The Chinese band consists of ten ar only, but it makes 
up in volume and vigor what it lacks in quantity and quality. 

Each member of a Chinese band is a soloist. The par- 
ticular instrument upon which he labors is the only one he 
knows anything about. He is educated from a child to play 
it, and he plays it like an adept, with utter disregard of the 
time and tune of the other members of the band. Each of 
the ten players has the score before him—that is, his own par- 
ticular part of the score—and each one renders it according 
to his individual interpretation. The result can neither be 
described nor imagined. The student of the ‘‘Inferno” 
might possibly have some conception of it, but it is doubt- 
ful. 

The outfit of a Chinese band is not expensive, considering 
the suffering it is calculated to produce. For the informa- 
tion of anyone whose lot has not been cast in the neighbor- 
hood of a Chinese bandroom the statement is cheerfully 
made that if in frenzy or desperation a stick of dynamite has 
been placed in competition with the soul-murdering sounds, 
it will only cost about $70 to reproduce and replace the 
whole celestial choir. 

The drum is the chief instrument of torture. It is con- 
structed of light, tough wood, and is about the size and 
has much the appearance of a beer keg, minus staves and 
hoops. Over the top and bottom cowhide is tightly drawn. 
A ruffle of the cowhide is left about the top, and the whole 
concern is giddily painted with Chinese hieroglyphics. The 
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drumsticks are big, unwieldly affairs, and produce a peculiar, 
booming noise most annoying. This drum costs $12. 

The cymbals are handsome affairs of hammered brass, 
usually highly ornamented with etchings. They are much 
larger that those used by American bands, and are warranted 
champion noise producers. They cost about $20, and would 
be much more pleasing speared to a parlor wall than in an 
orchestra. Their principal mission in life is to emphasize 
with a vibrating clash those passages in the play where Chin 
Kee, the hero, collars Lu Ling, the ‘‘willian,” and hisses 
“Liar!” or some equally damaging addition to his patro- 
nymic. They offset the hiss admirably. Cymbals originated 
in China, and the best ones in use in the world come from 
China and Turkey. These two countries seem to have a 
monopoly on the manufacture, as all attempts to discover and 
imitate the composition of the metal used have failed. The 
cymbals are termed ‘‘military instrument of percussion,” 
and as the notes for cymbals are all placed on the same line 
or space in the musical staff in rhythmical succession it 
would seem that almost any kind of metal flattened into jelly- 
tin shape would fill the bill. For some inscrutable reason, 
however, Chinese cymbals seem to have the call as tym- 
panum tormentors. 

The third instrument of importance in a Chinese band is 
the gong. One kind of gong isn’t enough, so Chinese bands 
have two. The most important is of handsomely orna- 
mented brass, and is shaped like a tambourine. It makes 
as much noise as a fire bell, and is much less musical. It 
costs about $15. The other gong is concave in form and is 
of very thin brass. It gives out a queer, tintinnabulating 
sound that makes each particular nerve stand on edge in 
angry surprise. It is quoted at $3, and is dear at any price. 

The ‘‘alarm” of the Chinese band, or ‘‘ taps,” as it is 
sometimes called, is preeminently Mongolian in its concep- 
tion. There is first a bamboo framework, consisting of three 
triangular skeleton legs standing some three feet high. Af- 
fixed to the upper points of these legs is a conical-shaped 
affair of thin, light wood—like an inverted butter-bowl. 
Over this is drawn to its utmost tention a calfskin covering. 
From one side of this curious affair projects a small soap- 
dish kind of protuberance of hollow light wood about ten 
inches square, over which calfskin is tightly drawn. The 
big instrument, when struck with the long, slender chop- 
sticks, gives out deep bass sounds, and the smaller one emits 
a kind of tapping tenor. 

A Celestial fiddle looks like a disabled croquet mallet. The 
handle is not quite as long, perhaps, and is flattened at the 
lower end, being an inch or more in width and quite thin. 
There are two keys in the upper part of the handle, to which 
are fastened two strings of horsehair or catgut. The other 
ends are wound about the mallet-head, which is set on one 
side of the stick instead of the end. The bow is shaped 
like those carried by Indians. 


CAMILLE D’ARVILLE’S HIGH NOTES. 


yy is not generally known, yet it is a fact, that Camille 
d’Arville is one of the few singers in America whose voices 
are of so remarkably high a register as to demand all or- 
chestras that play for them to be at high pitch (French). 
This, to be sure, is only one half tone higher than what is 
known as international pitch,and is used everywhere, but 
that small difference is very appreciable. In the East it is not 
so difficult to secure instruments at high pitch, but in the 
West it is more trying, for it is seldom used. Miss d’Arville, 
however, insists on this, and her wish is always gratified, 
even though it necessitates an entire change of the instru- 
ments in the orchestra. 

This makes the high C which Miss d’Arville takes in the 


finale of the second act of ‘‘ Madeleine” really a D-flat, a re- 


markable note that is seldom written nowadays. It will be 
remembered by those who heard ‘‘ Madeleine” that Miss 
d’Arville surprised the audience one evening by taking and 
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sustaining the almost unprecedented note of high D-sharp 
in the finale of the second act, of which so much has been 
written. Never since the days of Jenny Lind, so far as can 
be ascertained, has this feat been accomplished successfully, 
and when Mr. Edwards, the composer of ‘‘ Madeleine,” and 
the musical director, told the prima donna of it, she declared 
that she did not know what a note she had sung. 

In Mozart's ‘‘ Magic Flute” there is a high F, but it is sel- 
dom sung, so that Miss d’Arville’s feat of the high E-flat will 
doubtless long remain as something to be talked of. 


THEY ALL SANG. 

A anonymous Union soldier contributes to the Atlanti 

Monthly a stirring incident of one of the Virginia cam- 
paigns. Wounded men of both armies, as well as some scores 
who had fallen from sunstroke, were in achurch which for the 
time being had become a hospital. The place was full of the 
fragrance of June roses, brought in by the ladies of the place. 
Federals and Confederates were chatting together on the 
mest friendly terms. 

Suddenly there was a sound from the organ. A Confed- 
erate cavalry officer was at the bellows, and a Scotch sur- 
geon was at the keyboard. The player began with some 
improvisations, by way of trying the instrument—an ex- 
tremely good one—and presently struck into a military 
march, to the manifest delight of the men below. 

One by one the stops were drawn, louder and fuller 
swelled the music, till the walls of the building began to vi- 
brate, and the listeners, even the faintest of them, were try- 
ing to beat time to the swaying rhythm. 

The player was a Union man, as grew more and more 
evident, till, finally, with a grand clash of sound, he gave out 
the opening bars of the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 

Then, as if by one impulse, the whole assembly, Federal 
and Confederate officers and soldiers, the wounded and the 
dying, joined in the chorus, and sang it to the end. And 
then each looked at the other, mute with the surprise of 
men whose hearts have been taken by storm. The writer 
concludes his story thus: 

‘‘There were at this time, upon the political and military 
horizon, many gleams of the coming arch of peace, many 
evidences that the South was tired of the war, and that the 
North never loved it; and | think it may safely be assumed 
that one of the harbingers of the peace so soon to follow 
might have been detected in the sound of the organ at 
Staunton, and in the voices caught singing in unison with 
it.” 

MUSIC WITH YOUR SHINE. 

HE weakness of the race for getting a little more than it 

pays for is illustrated anew in the case of a well-known 
shoe-blacking. With each little round, ten-cent box of 
polish come the words and music of a popular song, or, 
at least, of a song that once upon a time saw thepalmy days 
of popularity, but which, having reached a ripe maturity, 
has been consigned to the limbo of a well-earned oblivion. 
Such lusty old-timers, for instance, as ‘‘In the Gloaming,” 
and ‘‘ The Soldier’s Farewell,’’ tucked in snugly beneath a 
convenient catch on the cover, greet the purchaser of each 
little box of polish. Then there is that ancient, worm-eaten 
favorite, ‘‘ Beautiful Snow,” dividing the honors with that 
perennial old standby of the hand-organ brigade, ‘‘Little 
Maggie May.”’ Some of the other tunes are: ‘‘ Old Black 
Joe,” ‘‘ Annie Laurie,’’ ‘‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,’’ ‘‘ Rock Me 
to Sleep, Mother,” ‘‘Ben Bolt,” just now revived because of 
‘* Trilby,”” and ‘‘The Old Cabin Home.” In fact, about 
every song that is sentimental or patriotic, and many that 
are in the negro dialect, and some that are sung in the col- 
leges, may be obtained by investing a dime for a box of 
polish. The affinity between music and correct foot-gear is 
thus established, and the man who blacks his own shoes 
need never want for a musical education. 
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A FRIEND now residing in Berlin writes us that there were 
over 800 concerts given in that city last season. Berlin ts 
what might be called a musical center. 


Mr. SHEPARD, the Modern Mystic, to whom we refer in 
another paragraph, makes no attempt to explain the phe- 
nomena of which he is the exponent. He rightly says : 
‘* Every gift, whether artistic or intellectual, must be judged 
on its own merits, without reference to the cause. No mat- 
ter whatone’s claims may be, nothing can add to or detract 
from the merit of any work of art.” 


A CATALOGUE of Rubinstein’s musical compositions shows 
that he composed 12 operas, 16 symphonies and overtures 
for full orchestra, 18 works of chamber music (trios, quar- 
tets, sonatas, etc.), 17 pieces for string instruments with 
piano accompaniment, 16 works for piane with orchestral 
accompaniment, 56 pieces for the piano alone, 10 grand 
choral works, and 160 songs and romances. 

A SHORT time ago a very breezy discussion arose among 
some of the musicians of England concerning the Relative 
Minor Key, and it is not yet settled, or likely to be. Doubt- 
less the agitated wave will soon reach the shores of America, 
SO we prepare the way by presenting the point under debate. 
It is this: Is the Relative Minor of any key that which has 
the most tones in common with a Major Key and the same 
signature, or that which uses the same degrees of the staff 
to represent it, and which has the same tonic name? That 


is, is A minor the relative of C, or is C minor its relative ? 
The meeting is now open. 
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Tue church choir is responsible to a certain degree for the 
musical taste of the congregation, for, in a sense, it creates 
and nourishes it. It is, therefore, important that good music 
be provided. It is the aim of the Vistror to supply choirs 
with music for the church service that will be not only inter- 
esting but uplifting. 


A RESURRECTED criticism of Mrs. Siddons’ first appearance 
in Dublin, in 1821, describes the effect produced, by her act- 
ing, upon the audience and especially upon the musicians of 
the orchestra. The very fiddlers of the orchestra, albeit unused 
to the melting mood, blubbered like hungry children crying 
for their bread and butter; and when the bell rang for music 
between the acts the tears ran down from the bassoon-play- 
er's eyes in such plentiful showers that they choked the fin- 
ger-stops, and, making a spout of the instrument, poured in 
such torrents on the first fiddler’s book that, not seeing the 
overture was in two sharps, the leader of the band actually 
played in one flat. 


AFTER a long repose the question of the pronunciation of 
the words ‘‘either’’ and ‘‘neither” bobs up serenely again. 
An Irishman, when once asked which was correct, ‘‘eether’’ 
or ‘‘ither,” replied ‘‘ nayther,” and he was right, though his 
pronunciation is not the generally accepted one. ‘‘ Neigh,”’ 
‘*sleigh,” etc., receive the Irishman’s ‘‘nay”’ sound, and 
why should not ‘‘either” and ‘‘neither,” which have the 
same vowel combination? Richard Grant White, the best 
accepted authority on orthography and pronunciation, has 
the following to say on the subject: 

‘‘For the pronunciation of either (ither) and neither (ni- 
ther) there is no authority, either of analogy or of the best 
speakers. It is an affectation, and in this country a copy of 
a second-rate British affectation.” 


Ir is very evident that a new principle is being slowly 
evolved in regard to musical performances, of which the 
submerged orchestras of Bayreuth and elsewhere are but the 
forerunners. We shall not be at all surprised if very shortly 
we have vocal and instrumental concerts in which the per- 
formers will remain invisible to the audience. There can be 
no doubt whatever as to the enhanced musical effect, though 
we Shall lose that produced by the creations of Worth 
and Redfern, and swallow-tails and expansive shirt-fronts. 
Goethe said long ago: ‘‘In oratorios and concerts the form of 
the musician constantly disturbs us; true music is intended 
for the ear alone. The person whom | am to speak with | 
must see, because it is a solitary man, whose form and char- 
acter gives worth or worthlessness to what he says; but, on 
the other hand, whoever sings to me must be invisible; his 
form must not confuse me or corrupt my judgment.” 


A Musicat Mystic has made his appearance in Europe, 
who is said to sing and play wondrously well under ‘‘ in- 
spiration.”” He has appeared before the best musicians and 
music-lovers abroad, such as Wartel, Auber, David Hiller, 
Stephen Glover, Rahn, the eminent harmonist of Paris, 
Mme. Nilsson, Paul Bourget, the Duc D’Aumale, Jules 
Simon, etc., etc., all of whom have written letters expressing 
their satisfaction with his performances, and wonder at his 
unexplainable power. Mr. Shepard has never received in- 
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struction of any kind, Wartel, Mme. De Sievers, and others, 
refusing to interfere with a gift which operated in a way so 
strangely remote from all known methods. He can not 
read music. His entertainments are all improvisations under 
inspiration, and given like spirit seances in darkened rooms. 
The compass of his voice is as marvelous as is his mastery 
of the piano. His musical inspirations are of three distinct 
characters, the German, the Italian, and the Oriental, Egyp- 
tian, Persian, Arabic, Indian, Assyrian, etc. Mr. Shepard's 
music is never written. The compositions of each concert are 
lost to the world. He is also a poet, artist, critic, and meta- 
physician, and his writings in these several capacities are as 
wonderful as his musical performances, and have exerted a 
marked influence on French and English literature for many 
years. However this may be, a little pamphlet, recently 
sent us from English friends of the Visiror, gives us our first 
knowledge of the ‘‘ Modern Mystic.” 


NORDAU AND WAGNER. 

Wagner's music has been known as the ‘‘ Music of the 
Future,” presumably for the reason that nothing like it had 
ever existed in the past. We are now informed by Herr 
Nordau, in his voluminous book, ‘‘ Degeneration,” that Wag- 
ner is an atavist, and that his ideas and musical forms are not 
only not new, but that they are moss-grown ideas from 
‘‘ way back.” 

Herr Nordau insists that Wagner is not only not. progres- 
sive, but that he is a retrograde and a ‘‘ degenerate of the 
degenerate.” After he once knocks the great composer 
down, Nordau jumps on him with both feet, rolls him over 
and over, doubles him up, and plays havoc with him gener- 
ally and in detail. The pessimistic faultfinder claims that 
there is nothing new, helpful, or invigorating in Wagner's 
music; that what he says has all been said before: that his 
subjects are prehistoric, and, in most cases, of very doubtful 
moral value; in fact, decidedly the reverse, being exceed- 
ingly erotic, incredible, and, in some cases, disgusting. 

Nordau also asserts that Wagner's music is based on the 
models of the Florentine Music Reform of the seventeenth 
century, the only modern elements in his works being the 
harmony and instrumentation, and even his harmony is sug- 
gestive of those far-away days. 

So Herr Nordau pounds away at Wagner until the poor 
composer is completely annihilated, and, to Nordau’s satisfac- 
tion at least, it is proven that instead of being an advance 
upon previous musical art, Wagner's -work is ancient and 
unhealthy. 

Well, in a work of 600 pages of about 500 words to the 
page, almost anyone (if he could write that quantity of mat- 
ter at all) would be likely to get in a truth or a grain of sense 
once in a while, and so ‘‘ Degeneration” contains much that 
is good and true, however unpalatable some of it may be. 

But, we are suspicious of an author who finds nothing to 
commend in the art, literature, poetry, and music of the 
present, and who is so wholesale and severe in his con- 
demnation of everything. If Dickens were alive he would 
represent Herr Nordau as saying that we were all, without 
exception, going as fast as possible to the ‘‘ demnition bow- 
wows.” 

Nordau attempts to avert criticism by asserting that those 


who do not agree with him are also ‘‘ degenerates,” and are 
to be classed with those whom he condemns as such in his 
book. We can not refrain, however, from humbly suggest- 
ing that a man who sees nothing but badness in the world, 
who finds nothing whatever to commend, is peculiarly con- 
stituted at least, and is hardly the one to pose as an angel of 
reform. Like seeks like. 

It is indisputable that much of the literature of the present 
day is bad, morally, however it may rank as literature. It 
is well that it should be condemned even as severely as 
Nordau condemns it. Its wickedness is only too obvious, 
but all literature of this fin de siecle period is not bad. There 
is still a remnant left in Israel who have not defiled them- 
selves. 

To see erotism in a// poetical, literary and musical work of 
the present, especially in such lines as Nordau quotes from 
Rossetti, is simply to show to all the world that there is some 
defect in the seer’s mental and moral makeup. 

One usually finds what he desires to find in everything. 
An intoxicated person imagines himself to be the only sober 
person visible. An insane person is quite positive that he 
only is not ‘‘ out of his head.” 

Wholesale denunciation, like this of Herr Nordau’s, is apt 
to suggest to the readers of ‘‘ Degeneration” that its writer 
himself is also one of the ‘‘ degenerates.” 


CITY NOTES. 


Miss Minna Wetzler, of this city, gave a piano recital at the 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, O., last month. 

The New Orleans /fem is lavish in its praise of the Bell- 
stedt-Ballenberg Military Band, and commends it for the good 
work it is now doing in that city. 

The May Festival Chorus will give a concert in Music 
Hall June 4. Selections from ‘‘Judas Maccabeus’’ and 
Gounod's ‘‘ Redemption” are announced, with Mr. Watkin 
Mills as soloist. 

Prof. Geo. Schneider gave the seventh recital of his six- 
teenth season at his music-rooms in Pike's Opera-House, 
Saturday afternoon, April 27, with numbers by Handel, Bach, 
Greig, Nevin, Beethoven, and Chopin. 


Miss Helene M. Sparman writes us from Dresden that 
much interest is manifested there in her little book, ‘* Musical 
Audition,” and its principles and methods are being adopted 
by leading teachers there and elsewhere in Germany. 

We have received copies of the Ber/iner Signale, edited by 
Philipp Roth, a musician well known in musical circles of 
this city. The Signale is the organ of the Free Music 
Society of Berlin, and is full of interesting musical items. 

Mr. Frank Van der Stucken has at last been released from 
his contract with the Arions of New York, and will come to 
this city in the fall as director of the new Symphony Orches- 
tra. He will also be connected with the College of Music. 

The third Orchestral Concert at the Odeon, under the 
direction of Sig. Campanari, took place May 4, and drew a 
large audience, as these concerts always do. An original 
composition by Edward Howells, of the College, was a 
feature of the program. 

The lady managers of the Dayton (Ohio) Conservatory of 
Music visited our city last month and made a tour of our 
publishers’ mammoth establishment, including the sanctum 
of the editor of the Visiror. Miss Lilly Butz, president of 
the Conservatory, was accompanied by her two sisters. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Guckenberger have resigned from the faculty 
of the College of Music, and will go to Birmingham, Ala., 
where they will open a Conservatory of Music. Most flat- 
tering inducements have been offered them by leading 
citizens of Alabama. 


Whatever may be done to reform Music Hall, which 
doubtless needs reforming as much as other things in our 
city, we sincerely hope that the music-case of the grand or- 
gan will be left intact. It would be a pity to destroy it, or 
place it where its beautiful workmanship could not be seen 
and admired. May the powers that be save it from the fate 
of the Boston Music Hall organ, which is now packed away 
in a graveyard. 

The National Educational Association holds its meetings 
this year at Denver, Col., July 5 to 12. Mr. A.J. Gantvoort, 
of the Cincinnati College of Music, is on the program of July 
10, when he will discuss ‘‘A Course of Music for the Public 
Schools.”” The Department of Music has a fall program and 
will hold separate sessions in the First Baptist Church. Mr. 
N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, is President of the Department, 
and Mr. J. A. Broekhoven, of our city, one of the Vice- 
Presidents. 


Mr. A. H. Chatfield, vice-president, and Mr. G. L. Vattier, 
secretary of the Apollo Club, resigned their offices at the 
annual meeting recently. Their successors are Mr. A. F. 
Maish and R. M. Bickerstaff. The following is the new 
Board of Directors: Elliot H. Pendleton, A. H. Chatfield, G. 
L. Vattier, Wm. A. Lemmon, George B. Jennings, A. F. 
Maish, J. 8. Hargrave, H. T. Loomis, and R. M. Bickerstaff. 
The Directors are considering the question of doubling the 
present price of subscription. 

Mr. C. Henry Cohen, of Augusta, Ga., one of the leading 
business lawyers of his state, paid a pleasant call at the 
sanctum of the Visiror last Tuesday. Mr. Cohen was in 
Cincinnati in attendance on the convention of the B'nai B'rith, 
of which order he is a prominent member, being first vice- 
president of the convention. During recesses, Mr. Cohen 
used the time to take a view of the beauty and enterprise 
of our city, not forgetting to include the establishment of 
The John Church Company. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music closed its season of 
concerts at the Pike May 13, with an evening of music by 
the famous Kneisel Quartet of Boston, and Mr. George 
Kriiger, pianist. The playing of the quartet was especially 
good, although we have heard it in more interesting num- 
bers. Mr. Kruger performed his part most acceptably, and 
gave us a little better idea of his capabilities as an ‘all 
round pianist,’’ than previous performances. His touch at 
limes was exceedingly fine. 


The Symphony Concerts will give a series of ten concerts 
next year instead of twelve, as announced. The associa- 
tion will shortly publish a circular asking for subscriptions for 
season tickets. The concerts begin the latter part of Novem- 
ber, and will be given at intervals of two weeks until 
Easter week. A series of Friday afternoon public rehearsals, 
or matinees, as they are to be known, will also be given. 
As the seating capacity of the Pike’s Opera-House is some- 
what limited, the choice of seats will be sold at auction. 


The Lawson-Greene concert was all that could have been 
desired barring the unfortunate accident to Mrs. Lawson, 
who seriously injured one of her eyes so that she was forced 
to appear with it bandaged. A less plucky woman would 
not have appeared at all. The concert was a ballad con- 
cert of superior merit, and while we should have preferred 
less French and German and more of the rare old ballads 
in English, of which some fine specimens were given, no 
fault can be found with the performance of the program as 
given. It was unique. 


HERE AND THERE. 


Prof. Liebling’s Canzonetta has sprung at once into popu- 
lar favor; we have noticed it on numerous programs of late. 


The delightful cantata ‘‘ Flower Praise” was given at Trin- 
ity Reformed Church, Dayton, O., May 16, by sixty young 
people and children, with a large orchestra. 


Basso cantante Holmes, who left Chicago in January, '95, 
for a trip to the Pacific coast, has returned to his home, from 
whence he goes to England in June for the European sea- 
son. 

A monster war concert was given in Souix City, lowa, on 
the evening of Decoration Day, at which Dr. Geo. F. Root 
was present and sang some of his world-renowned war 
songs. 


We have before us a ‘‘ poster” announcing a performance 
of Dr. Root’s ‘Pillar of Fire” at Mattituck Presbyterian 
Church, for the benefit of the Christian Endeavor Society. 
Our correspondent forgot to tell us where Mattituck is 
located, but it is somewhere in England we believe. 


The Hawthorne Society, San Francisco, Cal., gave their 
120th entertainment last month, at which forty-four pupils 
of Professor H. B. Pasmore, a composer and teacher of high 
grade, participated. A special feature of the concert was 
the appearance as a solo violinist of the eight-year-old 
daughter of Prof. Pasmore. 


The Philharmonic Society, of Dayton, O., held its annual 
meeting May 14, for the election of officers and a good time 
generally. A fine souvenir of the society has been printed, 
showing the work accomplished by the chorus, and the 
record is a most commendable one. Mr. W. L. Blumen- 
schein is director of the society, a position which we believe 
he has held from its organization in 1878. 


A piano recital and concert of special merit was given last 
month at Staunton, Va., by Miss Clara Bell Palmer, with 
Mr. F. R. Webb, of the Female Institute, accompanist. 
Miss Bell also had the assistance of Misses Fannie S. Tams, 
Nan M. Cooke, and Messrs. D. E. Euritt, C. L. Cooke, Clarke 
Wooddell, and ]. M. Brereton, the latter the leader of the 
‘*Stonewall Brigade Band,”’ who played Perkins’ cornet 
fantasia, ‘‘ Scintillita.” 


We call attention to the advertisement of the Root Sum- 
mer School of Music, which opens at Silver Lake, N. Y. 
July 24. The faculty is especially strong this year and the 
course of study complete. During the last week of the 
Assembly there will be a musical program second to noth- 
ing that has ever been held at any Assembly in the country. 
For full particulars address Mr. C. W. Harrington, 9 Park 
Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


A correspondent from Pana, Ill., writes that the small 
instruments, banjo, mandolin and guitar, are coming to the 
front there. One of its talented musicians, Rose M. Eversole, 
has arranged several of her own compositions for the three 
instruments. She also composed a beautiful bass solo, ‘‘ Hid- 
den Springs,” to be sung at the Masonic Conclave at Boston, 
in August, by Mr. Frank Forbes, of Minneapolis, a former 
Pana boy. 


Mr. Walter L. Small, organist and director of music of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Urbana, O., gave an organ 
recital in the church May 2, assisted by Miss Marie Davies, 
soprano; Miss Bertha L. Berry, piano; Mr. Sturm, violin; 
Mr. F. H. Hemstreet, baritone; Mr. C. L. Bauer, piano. 
The program was of a high order of merit and gave much 
satisfaction. Mr. Small also directed the musical exercises 
connected with the dedication of the church May 5, at 
which the choir sang Haven’s ‘‘Jubilate,” in D, and Shuey’s 











‘‘Te Deum,” and various other high-grade selections. Mr. 
Small opened the services with an organ solo, the Andante 
from the Third Organ Sonata by Mendelssohn. 


We have program and local notices of a fine concert given 
by Miss Hollinshed’s -class, of the department of Vocal 
Music, at Nashville College for Young Ladies. The concert 
was a ‘“‘huge success.” One of the features of the entertain- 
ment was the cantata of ‘‘King Rene’s Daughter.” The 
young ladies who took part in this concert were the Misses 
Wright, Turner, Kirby, Spears, Dinges, Long, Sumpter, Metz, 
Barlow, Williams, Hicks, Eads, and Cooper, with Miss 
Cartwright, accompanist. 


Our Terre Haute (Ind.) correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing items: 

The De Pauw Quartette, consisting of Messrs. Paul Gil- 
bert, Harry Paris, Wilbur F. Starr, and Paul Burlingame, gave 
an enjoyable popular concert May 4, assisted by Walter 
Howe Jones, pianist, representing De Pauw School of Music. 
Many novel features were introduced, giving an air of college 
life that was quite refreshing. Perhaps the best number on 
the program was ‘‘Remember now thy Creator,” which 
was given with dignity and expression. 

The pupils of Coates’ College gave a recital recently, 
under the direction of Miss Pushee and Miss Wight, that 
delighted a very large audience. The playing of Miss Hy- 
sung in Gottschalk’s ‘Rayon D’Azur” was the most brilliant 
performance of the evening. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Mme. Wagner has again refused permission for perform- 
ances of ‘‘Parsifal” to be given at the Munich Opera-House. 


Queen Victoria is said to have in her three castles of 


Windsor, Osborne and Buckingham, no fewer than sixty 
pianos. 

Baron Rothschild has a piano which costs him $12,000. 
It is adorned with allegorical paintings by Alma Tadema and 
Poyatner. 

The Diet of Finland has made a grant of 2,500 marks, 
about $625.00, yearly, for the next \ten years, towards the 
encouragement and support of Finnish composers. 


Prof. E. M. Bowman has resigned his position as director 
of music at Vassar College, to enable him to devote the nec- 
essary time to the training of his great choir at the Temple, 
Brooklyn. e 

The ‘‘ Silvano” of Mascagni, produced at the Scala Thea- 
tre, Milan, recently, seems to be something between a failure 
and a success, says the London ‘Record. As the Scotch say, 
‘‘ Too good to bann; too bad to bless.” 


Xaver Scharwenka, the renowned pianist and composer, 
has been making a concert tour in the West and Southwest. 
He was especially well received at Memphis, Tenn., where 
he seems to have captured the town, judging from the local 
papers. 


Miss Margaret Goetz, the favorite mezzo-soprano of Chi- 
cago, sailed for Europe May 25. She is to arrange some 
concert programs with Mr. Geo. Henschel, in London, and 
goes also to France and Germany. She sings in London 
and Frankfort in June. 


Humperdinck, the composer of the operetta ‘‘ Hansel und 
Gretel,”” which has acheived such a wonderful success, has 
written another in the same style, which he has named 
‘‘Schneewittchen” (Snow-white). It is said to be fully the 
equal of ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel.” 


The late Mr. Frederick Douglass was a good amateur 


violinist, and a characteristic anecdote is told of how he first 
began to study the instrument. It was during his sojourn in 
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“*T was in 
very low spirits,” he said subsequently, ‘‘and as! was walk- 
ing the streets of the vast English capital in a most dejected 
mood, | noticed a violin in a shop window. | bought it 
and returned with it to my hotel, where | remained four days 
shut up in my room, striving to master my new purchase. 
When | came forth again | had played myself into tune.” 


London, shortly after his escape from slavery. 


FIRST DAYS IN BERLIN. 
GRACE N. MAYO. 
OTHING but a German stove! but what a shock it gave 
me. I know just how one would feel lying at the foot 
of his own monument. But I find these abused heaters 
have much in their favor. First comes economy, or, rather, 
first comes Martha at any hour in the morning, which you 
may wish, with a few splinters of wood and a dozen or less 
briquettes. The fire is made, and soon after the stove 
is locked up forthe day. Briquettes are a manufactured fuel 
about the size of a bar of common soap, and cost twenty-five 
cents a hundred. Next to economy comes cleanliness; there 
being so little to burn, there is, in consequence a minimun 
of ashes, and I would say no smoke, but it may be that | am 
not up early enough to see it coming from the neighboring 
chimneys. 

The stoves nearly reach the ceiling, are built of brick and 
covered with white porcelain tiles, and, in some cases, highly 
decorated with gray terra cotta. Mine is a plain one, with 
ornamentation at the top, and a medalion with an urn and 
flowers about half way up, then two bright brass doors add 
to this already conspicuous object. 

It was a disappointment to find it raining the first morn- 
ing in Berlin. When one reads in the guidebook that Ber- 
lin is situated ‘‘in the midst of an extensive sandy plain on 
the Spree,”’ it does not convey to the average mind at once 
the many advantages and disadvantages of that word 
‘* sandy.” 

As soon as a rainstorm is over, the streets and side- 
walks are dry immediately, and so it was that while at 
breakfast the rain ceased, and we were able to take our first 
walk in the sunshine. 

The streets are all very wide, and many of the sidewalks 
being at least three times as wide as in Cincinnati, and so 
curiously paved ; a stretch of flag-stones a few feet wide and 
the rest of the sidewalk in mosaics of small, flat stones. 

The streets are paved in granite and asphalt, and kept 
scrupulously clean. 

Berlin is a new city and a most beautiful one; streets miles 
long, lined on each side with five- and six-story houses of a 
most effective style of architecture; balconies and bay win- 
dows abound, and every conceivable space is decorated. 
But you must first know that the houses are built of brick 
and covered with cement, which allows of great ornamenta- 
tion—columns, Doric, lonic and Corinthian, statues, garlands 
of flowers and many conventional designs, serve in produc- 
ing an imposing effect. 

The concert season ends the first of May. During the 
summer months I will tell you more of pension and out-door 
life and the wonderfully beautiful galleries, but in this letter 
| must write about the music | have heard. 

| inclose the program for Carreno D’Albert’s concert at 
the Philharmonie. It is indeed hard to please Berlin critics 
when Carreno can not accomplish it, but such was the case. 

Last week we attended the Philharmonie Concert, and 
although but a short walk, and the concert beginning at 
seven o'clock, we started for the hall at six o'clock in order 
to geta good table. The Philharmonie is a large hall,'seat- 
ing twenty-five hundred people, and decorated in green, 
white and gilt, and so characteristic of this music-loving, 
happy people, in that all are seated at small tables and can 
order, during the whole evening, from waiters who glide 
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about in felt slippers, anything from a glass of beer to an 
entire supper. 

The women bring their knitting and fancy work. The 
promenade hall of the Philharmonie is large, with mural 
decorations of the history of the dance ; and here everyone 
goes during the intermissions, there being two of them of 
twenty minutes each, to see their friends and be seen by a 
band of students and officers who adorn the plush seat 
which encircles the room. 

It is here where Von Biilow led his incomparable orchestra. 

Here it is where one can enjoy a concert by a band of 
seventy musicians, and often the addition of an excellent 
soloist, for twelve and one half cents; that is, by buying a 
book of twelve tickets, or a single ticket for eighteen cents. 
Yet, in the end, it is not cheap, because you want to go con- 
tinually,—a happy kind of logic. 

Mentioning Von Biilow, reminds me of Marie, the news- 
paper girl. Her stand by the Potsdamer Briicke, the musical 
*heart of Berlin, is only two squares from our pension, and | 
never fail to peep in at the window to see the woman who 
people say knows everything from the latest news of the day 
to making love to Von Bulow. 

How | wish | could describe the Symphony Concert at the 
Opera-House. | have never heard such music, or, indeed, 
imagined such perfection could be attained. The sale of 
tickets commenced three weeks before the date of the con- 
cert, and every seat was taken within twenty-four hours. 
Then the Hauptprobe, or dress rehearsal, was changed from 
the usual time in the afternoon to the evening, and the 
tickets were in as great demand as for the concert, but | was 
one of the favored ones, and privileged to hear the finest 
orchestra in the world interpret Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

Upon entering the Opera-House the whole place seemed 
alive with excitement, and after leaving our wraps and hats, 
were conducted to a small box which was unlocked and it 
seemed to me we were bidden to walk into mid-air, but | 
soon discovered a narrow balcony, just room enough for 
eight chairs placed side by side, and enjoyed a good view of 
the house, which is finished in red, white and gold. There 
are four balconies, with what we call the parquette and dress 
circle, and the effect produced was one mass of men and 
women, gold and red from pit to dome. 

But how am I to give the faintest idea of the wonderful 
interpretation of Schumann's Unfinished Symphony and of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, by one hundred musicians, 
each of whom is a concertmeister, and each violin a marvel 
of tone in itself, the whole under the direction of Wein- 
gartner, a conductor whose equal is rarely to be found. | 
can best describe my appreciation of Weingartner by saying 
that if Cincinnati could procure such a leader for a perma- 
nent orchestra, | do believe the people would deny them- 
selves the comforts of life that they might hear such music. 
Such ‘‘ Tact” as they call it here, such crescendos, indeed, 
the enthusiasm reached in the final crescendo of the Ninth 
Symphony was intense. 

Weingartner is to lead at the Philharmonie next year, and 
Nikisch at the Opera-House. 

Good Friday brought Bach’s Passion Music at the Sing- 
Akademie. This is yearly given, the audience coming in 
black, and even mourning, and a sadder scene, together with 
this heart-breaking music, could not beimagined. Five hun- 
dred voices in the chorus, practicing throughout the year, 
with the organ and soloists, make this a concert to be 
remembered. 

Potsdamer Str. 103 A. 


The Music-Teachers’ National Association will hold its 
next meeting in St. Louis, July 2, 3, 4, and 5. Messrs. 


Broekhoven and Gantvoort, of Cincinnati, are on important 
committees. 





YSAYE AND THE NEW VIOLIN. 


N aluminum violin has just been made by The John 
Church Company, for the celebrated Belgian violinist, 
Ysaye, which is a marvel of beauty. The fingerboard, 
pegs, tailpiece, on which is Ysaye’s name in gold, and chin- 
rest, are of the whitest ivory, and the effect against the body 
of pure aluminum is very pleasing. The instrument is now 
on exhibition at the Company's store, and is attracting much 
attention. The following letter was recently received from 
Ysaye, who has already used the aluminum violin in his 
concerts : 


Last night at my concert | played on a Springer aluminum violin. With 
it lam delighted beyond measure. How true and even it is. Such brillancy, 
power, and carrying quality of tone! Such singing and sympathetic proper- 
ties as are brought forth! It meets every demand which | can make upon it. 
Musicians must congratulate themselves upon the now apparent fact, that it 
is possible to obtain a fine violin, the equal of which can only be found in 
the surviving productions of the old masters. 

Truly yours, 
EuGene YSAYE. 


THE TOTAL DEPRAVITY OF INANIMATE OBJECTS. 


F the following article does not clear up a mystery which 
has often puzzled the editor of the Vistror, in common 
with the rest of humanity, it gives relief to his personal feel- 
ings, and serves as a solace, on the general principle that 
misery loves company: 

Someone has expressed a conviction of the total depravity 
of inanimate objects. There can be no doubt of it. All the 
combined wickedness of the human race is edifying piety 
compared with it. The innate deviltry of that insignificant 
creature, the collar button, has passed into a proverb. It is 
easy to imagine its wicked, little round face shining with 
merriment, as it peers at you from under the dresser, or be- 
neath the fender, while you, down on your hands and 
knees, are fruitlessly searching for it. 

Then there is that monster of iniquity, the deceitful and 
sober-looking rocking-chair. It will edge itself. along until 
it gets right where you want to walk, and then when you 
have fallen over it and skinned your ankles and wrenched 
your back and imperilled all your chances for Heaven, it 
swings back and forth, fairly shaking with laughter. 

As to doors, language fails to describe their evil doings. 
If you take hold of one gently and kindly invite it to let you 
pass, it forthwith clings to the frame with all its might. 
Then, being in a hurry, when you naturally insist, it sud- 
denly flies open and fetches you one on the nose or between 
the eyes. Or, perhaps, it waits until you are coming home 
from protracted meeting, full of charity, and unwilling to 
disturb your wife, when it proceeds to creak loud enough 
to wake all the neighbors. When you are becoming accus- 
tomed and resigned to these things some evil genius turns 
loose on the suffering world that cunning little imp, the 
spring roller. Wishing to regulate the light, you place your 
hand on the window shade; it immediately disappears up 
into the ceiling, and while you are standing with uplifted 
eyes, Saying your prayers, of course, the impertinent ring 
on the end dances with delight. It has to be gotten down, 
so you go in search of the stepladder. It has made its way 
down cellar, no matter where you left it, and as you come 
up with it, it rears right up ond strikes the chandelier in the 
hall, and down comes a shower of glass on your head. 

Not to speak of the stovepipe, the furnace is about the 
brightest thought of the gentleman ‘‘ who goes about like a 
raging lion.”’ If the day is warm and sultry, it throws out 
fire and smoke like a first-class volcano, but if the ther- 
mometer is at zero, and you have invited your rich and rheu- 
matic uncle to dine, it holds its breath for fear a ray of heat 
might escape. In consequence, the aforesaid uncle thinks 
you have designs on him, and so leaves all his wealth for the 
conversion of the Kickapoo Indians. Those frisky little 
imps known as keys can hide in places where St. Anthony 











himself could never find them. But the climax of wicked- 
ness is probably reached in the bureau drawer. It is so 
quiet and reticent looking; but just you try and open it in a 
hurry. You pull gently on it, when one end flies forcibly 
out and the other runs back to say something to the wall. 
Then when you have coaxed that one, the other refuses to 
budge. Then you push it all back and try again, and before 
you know, the whole thing rushes out at you, and there you 
are flat on the floor, with all the contents on top of you. 
Call this accident? It is unadulterated malice. There is not 
a single kindly, well-conducted object along the path of life. 
They are alike—the only wonder is that the benighted 
ancients, instead of worshiping their Lares and Penates, 
didn’t smash ’em. There are lurking demons in them all, 
and they ought to be exorcised in the right fashion; then the 
world would be shorn of much of its profanity, and all 
would be piety and peace. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF SOUND. 


The Hydrographic Office in Washington has recently re- 
newed its warning to seamen not to trust the audibility of 
fog whistles. One would naturally suppose that a loud and 
continuous sound could be heard at about equal distances in 
all directions, in the absence of wind, and if no large solid 
body interposed. 

Repeated experiments have shown that this is not true, 
and that mariners who trust to their ears alone when they 
are on dangerous coasts, guarded by fog-signals, run a great 
peril. ‘*Sound shadows” are formed, within which the ear 
detects no trace of the signal, although the whistle may be 
blowing with full force, and the sound may be perfectly 
audible on all sides of the ‘‘ shadow.” 

Sometimes the cause of a sound shadow can be readily 
discovered, as, for instance, in the existence of a bluff just 
behind the whistle. In such a case the sound appears to 
ricochet like a cannon-ball bounding over the water; in 
other words, it may be audible at one mile, inaudible at two 
miles, audible again at three miles, inaudible at four miles, 
and soon. But the intervals between the audible and in- 
audible points may be any other distance, and may also vary 
irregularly. 

Then there are sound shadows the origin of which has 
not been traced, but which doubtless are due to some 
peculiar condition of the atmosphere. 

On one occasion it was found by the Government officers 
that the audibility of the Beaver Tail fog-signal, near New- 
port, was exceedingly erratic. 

‘It could not be heard,” the report says, ‘‘with the in- 
tensity expected nor at the place expected; it would be 
heard faintly where it ought to be heard loudly, and vice 
versa; it could not be heard at some points, while it could 
be heard farther away; it could be heard and lost and 
heard and lost again, all within reasonable ear-shot; and 
all this while the signal was in full blast, and sounding 
continuously.” 


THE JAPANESE HOME. 


HE Vistror has already given its readers some idea of 
Japanese music. e have seen how different from 
ours is their idea of the divine art. The same great differ- 
ence exists in all forms of Japanese art and life. The follow- 
ing sketch from the Bazaar is a description of the Japanese 
home, which is not without interest at this time: 

If a man of taste should enter a Japanese parlor he would 
not fail to be surprised at the display of marvelous and ex- 
quisite taste. Yet! have often heard the saying of foreigners 
that ‘‘ the Japanese house has no furniture, and is absolutely 
cheerless and empty.” This is quite wrong. | must say 
that they have no taste of the Japanese art; for the men of 
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taste are agreed in saying that the art of decoration in Japan 
is excellent. If anyone has some taste in this art he will 
perceive that the hanging picture on the toko wall, elaborate 
arrangement of flowers, pictures on the framed partitions, 
and all decoration, however trifling, reveal infinite taste. 
The tastes of the Western people differ so much from ours 
that the decoration in their chambers seems almost childish 
to the Japanese eyes. The gorgeous display of colors in 
their rooms would please our children to look at. Drawing- 
rooms piled up from corner to corner with toys, shells, 
stones, dishes, spoons, and different novel things always 
remind us of our curio shops. A bunch of flowers is stuck 
in a vase without form and without order! The pictures in 
the room hang perpetually, though the face of nature and 
feeling of man change from time to time! All these sights 
which we are accustomed to see in the European house ex- 
cite in us nothing but wonder. Yet, this is the taste of the 
Western people; we have no right to criticise it. 

In Japan the family never gathers around one table as the 
European or other Asiatic peoples do, but each person has 
his or her own separate small table, a foot square and a foot 
high, and always highly decorated. When they take their 
meals they kneel upon the mat, each taking his table before 
him. The little lacquered table generally contains a small por- 
celain bowl, heaped up with deliciously cooked rice, and sev- 
eral lacquered wooden bowls containing soup or meat, and 
numbers of little porcelain plates with fish, radishes, and the 
like. The way of cooking, of course, is entirely different from 
the European. Two pretty chopsticks, made of: lacquered 
bamboo or wood, silver or ivory, are used, instead of knife, 
fork and spoon, and all people use them with great skill. All 
foods are prepared in the kitchen, so as to avoid any trouble 
to use knife and fork. Soup is to be drunk from the bowl 
by carrying it to the mouth by hand, in the same way as 
people drink tea or coffee. Table etiquette has elaborate 
rules, which high-bred ladies and gentlemen must strictly 
follow. A maid-servant always waits, kneeling, at a short 
distance, before a clean pan of boiled rice, with lacquered 
tray, on which she receives and delivers the bowls for re- 
plenishing them. Fragrant green tea is always used at the 
end of the meal, but sugar and cream never. 


.SHARPS AND FLATS. 


A Clifton girl has named her pet cat Plunket Greene be- 
cause it sings ‘‘all through the night.”’ 


He: ‘‘I envy that man who sang the tenor solo.”’ 
She: ‘‘Why, | thought he had a very poor voice.”’ 
He: ‘‘So did |. But just think of his nerve!”’ 


atts predicted the future greatness of George Bizet when 
Watts licted the future greatn f ¢ ge Bizet wl 
he wrote 
** How doth the little Bizet bee 
Improve the shining hour.” 
izet’s great opera was ‘‘ Carmen,” whic as always been 
Bizet’s great opera was ‘‘ Carmen hich h | I 
particularly popular among the Brotherhood of Engineers 
and the various associations of drivers and conductors. 


It is dubious whether Bellini (1802-1835) was not four years 
old when he was born, says the Handy Lexicon. Two dates 
are generally assigned for his birth. Such generosity is com- 
mon among the ancients. It gives great variety to their biog- 
raphies, and affords endless chances for discussion among 
commentators. Bellini wrote several pieces for the hand- 
organ. Tenors have been for more than half a century call- 
ing upon Norma to hear them. But Norma must be deaf, 
for they still continue to strain their voices in desperate ap- 
peal. ‘‘Sonnambula” is an operatic treatise on the dangers 
and advantages of sleep-walking. 
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WHAT CONFESSION DID. 


T is difficult for a master, even though he is a stern disci- 
plinarian, to punish the boy who frankly confesses that he 
has done what he ought not to have done, and deserves a 
sound whipping. Sir George Elvey, in his ‘‘ Reminiscences” 
as an organist and composer, tells an anecdote of his school 
days to illustrate the influence of an honest confession. 

George had been away from school on sick-leave for sev- 
eral days. The morning on which he was returning to 
school he met several of his schoolmates, who told him that 
a review of the troops was to take place that day. The boy 
was devoted to soldiers and took great interest in military 
displays, and at once told the scholars that they must excuse 
him to the master, Mr. Skeats, on the plea of continued ill- 
ness. They went to the school,and he went to the Downs 
to see the review. 

But fortunately for George—for it is fortunate for a wrong- 
doer to be found out—the master, grieved to hear such a 
poor account of a favorite pupil, went after school to the 
boy's home, and anxiously inquired about him. His mother, 
greatly surprised, assured the teacher that George was much 
better, and had gone that morning to school. 

As George was returning from the review, the boys, hav- 
ing learned of the master’s visit of inquiry, met him in great 
consternation, and held asolemn council. They feared that 
they would be severely punished for telling a lie to shield a 
comrade, and he for playing truant, and wisely concluded to 
make a ‘‘clean breast’”” when summoned into the teacher's 
presence. 

The summons was issued the next day, after school, and 
all stood before Mr. Skeats, fearful of the consequences, for 
he had a violent temper. 

‘‘Well, boys,” said he in a solemn voice, ‘‘ what do you 
think you deserve now?” 

‘* A good thrashing, sir!”’ they all exclaimed in unison. 

The frank and unexpected admission of their guilt and 
their deserts so disarmed the teacher’s wrath that he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Good boys! good boys! You may go home.” 

Their dismission, so different from what they had ex- 
pected, gave them not only satisfaction, but impressed upon 
them the moral fact that confession is good for the soul, and 
sometimes for the body. 


HOW TO COMPOSE AN OVERTURE. 


YOUNG composer inquired of Rossini how he should 
set to work to write an overture to an opera, and the 
maestro sent him the following reply: 

1. Wait till the evening before the day fixed for the first 
performance. Nothing urges on more than necessity, the 
presence of a copyist who ts waiting for your work, and the 
importunity of a director at his wits’ end who is tearing out 
his hair by handfuls. In my day all directors were bald at 
the age of thirty. 

2. | wrote the overture to ‘‘Otello” in a small room of the 
Barbaja Palace, where the baldest and most brutal of directors 
had used force, and shut me up with nothing except a plate of 
macaroni, threatening that | should not leave the room during 
my natural life if I did not write this piece down to the very 
last note. 

3..] composed the overture to ‘‘Gazza Ladra”’ on the 
day of the first performance, under the roof of La Scala, 
where | was imprisoned by order of the director, and where 
| was watched by four machinists who had orders to throw 
my music, sheet by sheet, out of the window to the copy- 
ists who were waiting below to transcribe it. 

If the sheets were not forthcoming, | was to be thrown 
out of the window myself. 

4. For ‘‘Il Barbiere” I managed still better: | composed 
no overture, but used one already to hand, which had been 
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intended for an opera semiseria entitled ‘‘Elizabetto.” The 
public was delighted with it. 

5. | composed the overture to ‘‘Comte Ory” while fish- 
ing, with my feet in water, and while my companion, Signor 
Aguado, was chatting with me about Spanish finance. 

6. The one to ‘‘ Guillaume Tell” was written under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

7. For ‘‘ Mosé” I wrote none. G. Rossini. 

The original letter, of which the above is a translation, was 
recently published in the Paris paper, Le Temps, by Mons. A. 
Pougin. 


STRAWS. 


The Visiror takes a pardonable pride in the work of its 
publishers, which excuses the publication of the following 
notes addressed to The John Church Company: 


| have just received the Canzonetta, and am delighted with its appearance. 
| can pay you no higher compliment than to say that | think the outside fully 
corresponds with the inside 
1 shall do all | can to make the piece a success in every way. 
Sincerely yours, 
Emit Liesiina. 
Express package containing fifty copies of ‘‘ Sweetheart ” received this A. 
M. The title page is very pleasing, and the print is perfect, and, in fact, the 
whole appearance leaves nothing to be desired. 
Please accept my thanks, with the hope that the number will prove a suc- 
Very respectfully, 
Geo. E. Rocers, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
| want to thank you for the handsome style in which the Company has 
produced my song, ‘‘ Childhood’s Home’’—the nice, thick paper and clear type, 
and especially for the chaste and appropriate design on the front cover. 
Yours very truly, 
Geo. B. Water, Capt. oth Infantry, Fort Thomas, Ky. 


cess. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Primer of Music. First Steps in Musicianship. For Pianoforte begin- 
ners and students of the intermediate grades. By William Mason, Mus. Doc., 
and W.S. B. Mathews.. This work appeals to practical teachers with unusual 
claims for attention. 

The senior editor is well known as standing at the head of the American 
piano-teaching profession, being artist, virtuoso, and a clear and successful 
teacher. The junior editor is almost equally well known as a clear writer and 
distinguished teacher. What they have sought to do is to give exactly the 
instruction that a young pupil needs in his earliest lessons, and during the 
first two years of his course, and for want of which he too often fails in his 
higher work later. All the elements of musical notation are clearly explained, 
with careful reference to making the idea first, and the “ thing,” Music, before 
its ‘‘sign,”’ the Notation. Then comes Instruction in Harmony, introduced 
in an easy and logical method, and with direct reference to its practical com- 
mand upon the keyboard, instead of leaving it, as instruction too often does, 
a matter of names and of writing exercises to figured basses. What is here 
sought is to have harmony in the fingers of the pupil, so that he can impro- 
vise little melodies and harmonic phrases, and transpose out of one key into 
another. In short, the lessons from first to last aim at clearness, readiness 
and solidity of musical thinking. 

Although the book covers so much more ground than a primer usually 
does, it is, nevertheless, a very easy book to use in teaching. This arises from 
several circumstances, among which are its very clear statements and defini- 
tions, the question and answer form, which is carried almost entirely through 
the book, and the care with which each subject is developed in an orderly 
manner. The book is also almost a ‘‘ method” of teaching theory, many of 
the lessons having the character and form of object lessons. It therefore 
appeals to teachers, not less for the sake of the invaluable direction it affords 
the budding musicianship of the pupil, than for the sake of the illustration it 
gives of the method in which skillful teachers introduce theoretical subjects, 
which, in ordinary teaching, too often prove only a bore to the pupils, but 
here unfold in a manner at once simple and practical. 

The primer is also needful to more advanced pupils, whose early lessons 
have not had the instruction which this book contains, 

The later chapters of the book appeal to a more advanced and mature 
development, taking up such subjects as the principles of musical form, the 
principles of correct fingering, the method of productive scale-practice, the 
method of study and practice in general, and a complete manual of scale 
forms. 


By Perley Dunn Aldrich, from the 


Vocal Economy and Expressiveness. 


Vocalist, New York City. This is a collection of papers which have appeared 
in the Vocalist from time to time, and treat the purpose of the voice, breath- 
ing registers, expressiveness, etc., etc. 
teachers, ministers, and singers. 


It is full of useful suggestions for 
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THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
5. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 





Summer Session of the 


ROOT SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Dr. Geo. F. Root, Founder. 
Frederic W. Root, Director. 
Dr. RoBERT GOLDBECK in charge of Piano Depart 
ment, and a full Corps of Teachers. 


Voice Culture, Piano, Violin, Harmony 
and Composition, Notation, Methods, Lec- 
tures, Recitals, Concerts, and a Grand Mua- 
sical Festival, with Madame Lillian Blauvelt and 
other distinguished soloists. 


Silver Lake Assembly, Wyoming Co., N.Y. (a beau 
tiful resort), July 24 to August 15. 


®® Send for Circular. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, 
243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 


248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 


NE of the Most Complete *, 
. . Offices in the West. 7 


‘ Makes a specialty of the 
“9 *.© Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 


The John Church Co.’s work is done by this house. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS BY 
The John Church Company, 


Mandolin Chords 


AND HOW TO PLAY 
ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


A collection of chords in the principal major and 
minor keys with diagrams of Mandolin fingerboard. 
A quick method of learning to play accompaniments, 
intended for those who have not time to take lessons. 


By CHARLES E. PRATT. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS for 1895 


SERIES L. 


An entirely new collection of Songs for Anniver- 
saries of the CHURCH and SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
**Endeavor’’ and ‘“* Epworth”? Gatherings, etc., ete. 


PRICE, 5 CENTS PER COPY. 


A BAPTISMAL SERVICE. 


Arranged under the direction of 
Rev. R. 8S. MACARTHUR, D.D., by 
Rev. C. H. WHEELER. 


Consisting of Responsive Readings with suitable 
music for use in connection with the Ordinance of 
Baptism : 

PRICE, 5 CENTS PER.COPY. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street, 














THE MusicAL VISITOR 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 16048,aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED : 

That on the 2ist day of March, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 

JENNIE LYLE. 
Song and chorus by Geo. F. Root. 
The John Chureh Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from April 23, 1895. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 16049 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, BE IT REMEMBERED: 

That on the 21st day of March, 1895, F. W. Root, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Musical Composition, the title or description of 
which is in the following words, to wit: 

LET ME GO. 
Sacred song by F. W. Root. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as atthor, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from April 20, 1895. 


> 
LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CoPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 16050 aa V ASHINGTON 
To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED : 

That on the 2ist day of March, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Com position, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 

COLUMBIA'S CALL 
Song and chorus by Geo. F. Root 
The Johu Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, iu conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Co 
In renewal from April 10, 1895. 


IVC88. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
Copy riGHt OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 16051 aa. WASHINGTON 
To wit, Be tt REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2Ist day of March, 1895, Geo. F. Root, of 
Chicago, 111., has deposited in this Office the title of a 
Book, the title or description of which is in the fol 
lowing words, to wit: 

THE BLUE BIRD 
A Collection of Music for Day and Sunday-Schools, 
Juvenile Singing Classes, and the Social Circle, 
Being the Spring Number of 
“Our Song Birds,”’ 
By Geo. F. Root and B. R. Hanby 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conform 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights. A. R. SPOF FORD, 
Librarian of Conaress 
In renewal from March 30, 1895, 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 6796 aa. WASHINGTON 
To wit, BE tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 29th day of January, 1895, Geo. F. Root, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or description 
of which isin the following words, to wit: 

HOME AGAIN RETURNING. 
Words by Mattie Winfield, 
Music by Geo. F. Root, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress, 
In renewal from March 5, 1895, 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 


No. 8831 aa. WASHINGTON 


To wit, Be tr REMEMBERED: 

That on the 1ith day of February, 1895, Geo. F. 
Root, of the United States, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit 

I ASK NO MORE. 
Song and Chorus by Geo. F. Root. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati, 
the right whereof he claims as proprietor, in conform 
ity with the laws of the United States respecting 
Copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress 
In renewal from February 14, 1895. 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 13568 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tT REMEMBERED: 

That on the 7th day of March, 1895, James R. Mur 
ray, of the United States, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit: 

BABY’S GONE TO SLEEP. 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by W. D. Smith, Jr. 
Music by James R. Murray. 
The John Church Company, Cincinnati. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal from March 28, 1895. 
LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 24,098 aa. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be ir REMEMBERED: 

That on the Ist day of May, 1895, James R. Murray, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Musical Composition, the title or description 
of which is in the following words, to wit: 


THEY TELL ME THOU ART SLEEPING! 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by Thomas F. Winthrop. 
Music by James R. Murray. 
The John Church Co. 


. 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting Copy 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librartan of Congress. 
In renewal from May 18, 1895. 


ARTISTIC SINGING. 


Howard Voice Method 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


The written lessons of the Heward Voice 
Method have now become an established and rep 
utable plan. They are endorsed by professional 
singers and teachers of the highest repute. Their 
power is almost beyond belief. A single lesson often 
revolutionizes the voice. 

Send for letter of terms and light conditions; also 
for circular containing almost incredible testimoni- 
als and a list of ten ‘‘ Questions,”’ from the answers to 
which Mr. Howard can sppeenanaisy estimate your 
present vocal state and prospects. Address 

JOHN HOWARD, . 
215 E. 57th Street, New York City, N. Y 





ROTE SONGS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Edited by Emilie C. Curtis and Caryl Florio. 


This elegant little book is prepared for use with 
the Curtis Method of Voice Training, and especially 
adapted for Covcientas the upper and generally 
neglected registers of the voice, and thus smoothing 
and purifying the whole compass, The songs are 
arranged with accompaniments for the piano. 

Price, 50 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 








